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Bonamy Dobrcc, who is professor of English Literature at the 
University’ of Leeds, is one of the most eminent critics and historians 
of literature in Great Britain. Before nuking creative criticism 
his lile work. Professor Dobr^e was educated and trained as a 
professional soldier and fought with distinedon in France and the 
Middle East tJiroughout the 1914-18 war. He also served from 
193 ^ 45 - 

Much of Professor Dobrec’s best known work has been associated 
with the drama and authors of the eighteenth and late seventeenth 
century, such as his Resioraiioii Cotnedy (1926), or his authoritative 
edition of Lord Chesterfield’s letters (1930). His books, however, 
have dealt with a wide range of literary subjects including contem¬ 
porary writers, as in his Modem Prose Style (1934, 1950) ; while 
biographies such as IVilUam Penn (1932) and historical studies such 
as The Floating Republic (with C. E. Manwaring, 1935) has’c shown 
his sympatliy uith men of action and affairs. These are qualities 
which make his commentary’ on Kipling and the point of view 
expressed through Kipling's charaaers of special interest. 

Professor Dobrcc was bom in 1891, was educated at Hailcybury 
and the Royal Military Academy, Woolwicli. After serving in the 
first world war he went to Cambridge and took his degree in 1921. 
In 1925 he became a Lecturer at London Uruversity'and from 1926 to 
1929 was Professor of English at the Egyptian Univenity, Cairo. 
In 1936 he became Professor of English Literature at the Univenity 
of I^eds, and was made honorary Dociem de Dijon in 1949. He is 
the author of some twenty books, a well-known broadcaster and a 
contributor to the best known htcrary’ periodicals during the last 
rwency-fivc years. This essay on Kipling is developed from an 
article tlut originally appeared in the Criterion —tlte quarterly 
magazine formerly edited by T. S. Eliot—and reprinted in The Lamp 
and the Lute (1929). 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 

Part I 


THE MAN 


I T is no use talking about a man’s work without trying to 
set out what his main intuitions would seem to be, 
w^t he tliinks life is ‘ about If he is a serious artist, 
his work will all the time be concerned with this ; it is even 
perhaps in doing his work, in reporting (as an artist all the 
while does) what happens to him as he experiences life, that 
he hiich out the answer to the question Kipling once put to 
himself. What am I trying to get ? ’ With Kipling the 
attempt must be made at the outset, since his symbob were 
more than normally accidental, the result of circumstances 
and the time he was bom in. Thus it is easy to misunder- 

n • • K gencraUy thought, a 

CTude Bnnsh impcnahst a jingo, cruel and arrogant, a 

ihuinwr of banjo melodics. There is perhaps a \5ufFof 

th«c here and there m his work : but his imporunce resides 

m the fact that, as M. Andre Maurob has said, he had ‘ a 

permanent, natural conuct. with the oldest and deepest 
layers of human consaousness ° 

Perhaps the most profound intuition that possessed Kio- 
Img was that of the loneliness of the individuah 
ag^ story or poem is ™tten around that theme. ^ W 

thlnr. k • ’ • • • “0 human soul is a very lonclv 

’I?"'"'''*®' — 7 wh^ 

i7hbom'ST^ constancy svith which he felt 
Soudnea where s7t'K'“' «pcriena of his childhood at 

feU b^IhrcKof 7' ^ tc 

Chrlstla^ty as an InltrterfToret: 77^ 'pS^J 
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for a boy ot froni sL\ to twelve filled with despair because be 
lelc deserted by liis parents : and in liis autobiography, 
Something of Myself, pubhshed late in life, he revealed that the 
painfully harsh stor>' ‘ Baa, baa, black sheep ’ told in tlic 
H’ee H’illie H'inkie volume of 1892 , was about himself. 
The cxpcricnec, he said, drained him of any capacity for 
real, personal hate, for the rest of his days. Of pcnonal 
hate, yes; but not of hatred for what he conceived to be 
evil. 

If this suffering taught him that man was a lonely creature 
—he came indeed to like the condition, to hanker too much 
after privacy—what did it teach him about what man had to 
hve by ? No one, ot course, could pretend that Kipling 
emerged from the ordeal fully made ; nevertheless there arc 
certam characteristics he displayed which seem to have 
arisen directly from these terrible years at Southsca. Most 
important, perhaps, was liis convicdon diat wliat matters 
about a man is not what he feels, but what he docs. Action 
IS the remedy for unhappiness, and in the first part of The 
Light that Failed, where tlie picture of his exiled childhood is 
agam drawn. Maisic says to Dick in tlieir misery,' Let’s find 
things to do, and forget tilings ’. Tliis intuition deepened in 
metaphysical content ; for instance in the story ' Below the 
Mill Dam ’ {Traffics and Discoi-cries), the Waters s-ay to the 
Wheel ; 

It you dioughl a trillc more about the work you’re supposed to 
do, and a trifle less about your precious feelings, you’d render a 
little more duty in return for the power vested in you ... 

and to this idea we shall come back. 

It will be clear tlut such a view of the insignificance of the 
j personal emotions was bound to make him unpopular with 
j fashionable ‘ highbrow ’ readers of the first half of this cen- 
, tury, among whom the emphasis, as, say in E. M. Forster, or 
Marcel Proust, or Virginia Woolf, was precisely on the 
delicate sensations, the personal relation. But if the child 
Rudyard had tliought of his feelings, how should he have 
survived ? A small boy, naturally, cannot work out lor 
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hiimclfa whole philosophy of life ; yet the early need to be 
himself, to sund on liis own feet, endowed Kipling with an 
assurance which gave his first works a sense of precocious 
finality. 

His ancestry’ may help us further to account in some de¬ 
gree for the themes or materials which continually recur in 
his work. His father, Lockwood Kipling, was a learned and 
cultivated man, curator of the Museum at Lahore, and him- 
«lf an ardst. His mother was the eldest ofa group of very 
bwutiful and intelligent women, two of whom married 
other ai^ts—Burne-Jones and Poynter—and the third of 
whom became the mother of Stanley Baldwin, future 
Prinie J^ustcr of England. Furthcr-and this is important 

McCoggin, in the story of that 
myne {Plain Tales) his grandfathers on both sides had been 
Wesleyan prcacheK, and the preaching strain came out in 
hJs mind . Aurehan was a militant Spcncerian-Comtist 
atheism but what was ,t that Kipling wanted to preach when 
stram insisted on coming out in his mind ? Not. ccr- 
^y. Evanpheahsm. for his very early days in India h.id 

f of religions, and the years in 

S pif; Christianity, a hatred he never 

Ac brinr.nrl Reactions, in 

r torment'. But 

O yc who tread Ac Narrow Way 
By Tophet-flarc to Judgment Day. 

Be gentle when ‘ Ae hcaAen' pray 

To Buddha at Kamakura. 

« or death. aU rcUgions seem to Aem wonderfiiUy 
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alike, and colourless What then did he live by ? A 
curious religion of his own, which probably most nearly 
approaches that Stoicism which was the religion of the 
Victonan Pubhc School. 


2 

Not that Kipling had a system : he w'as not primarily a 
philosopher, but an artist, with the intuitions of the .artist, 
which varied as his experience deepened, and were to some 
extent prompted by the mood of the moment. For though 
his was a complex personality, his impulse as a writer came 
from a great zest in life, life which ‘ is curious—and sudden 
—and mixed It is full of unpredictable and often en¬ 
chanting surprises, and for sheer inventiveness, fact outdoes 
fiction. *Ah what ’, he cries, in ‘The Benefactors ’, parody¬ 
ing a well-known poem of Landor’s, 

All f ifliat avails the classic hail 
And whal llie ailiurcd word, 

Agaiiisl ihe widociorcd incidail 
That actually ccairred ? 

And what is Art wherao we press 
Through paint and prose and ryhnic — 

IVhai Nature in her nakedness 
Defeats us every lime ? 

What happens, then, is cntr.incing, and moreover people arc 
inexhaustibly fascinating. Nevertheless tlic sheer delight 
the artist feels before the pageant of life is rarely by itself 
enough, and the moralist in Kipling comes out when he 
seeks the spring of men’s actions, .is the Stoic mystic emerges 
when he attempts to answxr the ' why ’ of the process of 
existence. To the philosc^her. Kipling’s solution will 
appear a strange mixture or predestination and will, or of 
nihilism opposed by the will, and of eternal recurrence tem¬ 
pered by slow change. All the time Kipling asks the 
questions : What is it that makes living possible once 
romanticism (an important clement) fails to satisfy’ ? What 
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II 


is it that enables man to ouc^ce an indiiterent universe ? 
and how much can a man endure ? Finally, perhaps, there 
is the question implicit in so much of what he wrote : 
What is the law to which man must adhere ? 

Perhaps it would be as well, in this brief survey, to look 
first at this last query, since the phrase has been so much 
misunderstood, is indeed, we may think, too vague to 
understand. Its most notorious use is in ‘ Recessional the? 
hymn where he rebukes the British Empire, and refers to 
‘ the lesser breeds without the law There is, of course, the ^ 

simple law we meet in the Jwii^Ie Books ; but even in those 
volumes another dimension shows itself in the story of 
Purun Bhagat, who had been a great statesman, and was 
going into retirement to mediutc. as an ageing Hindu will. 
At Simla, where he appears as a beggar, a Mahomedan 
policeman tells him to move on : * and Purun Bhagat 
salaamed reverently to the Law. because he knew the value 
of It, and was seeking for a Law of his own.’ The most 
intcrcstmg reference of all occurs in the brilliant, partly 
enigmatic story in his last book. Limits and Retieu;aU, the one 
which brings in St. Paul, and is named ‘ The Manner of 

Mct . Si^or, who had been ivith $t. Paul when they 
imdergirc the ship, is speaking : 


•^But, as I was saying, once in ihe Fleet nowadays one is a 
Roman with a«thority-no waiting nventy years for ^our 
papers. And Paul said to me : " Serve ^ou are ^ 
^as I can cut to advantage at present. But if you serve 
you \viU be obeying at least some sort of law " He 
talked as though I were a barbarian.’ 


The law. then, it would seem, is that fi^mc within which 
man can work if he is to fiilfil himself. As he declared in 


which demand of a man the to’tal surr’e^dcr’o’f 
h.msclf. Abnegatton. self-sacrifice, doing whatever U “s 
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that one has to do without thought of reward, that is the 
human quality which (at one time at least) Kipling most 
admired. It is for that reason he is so humble before subal¬ 
terns in India, or Centurions on the Roman Wall in Britain, 
before District Commissioners, and doctors who make dis¬ 
coveries with no thought of recognition. He admired the 
British Empire—in so far as at any moment it deserved his 
admiration—because it gave men. and women, the oppor¬ 
tunity for developing this quality of giving oneself What 
he loved was carelessness of self, recklessness even ; and he 
praised men who will risk their soub to keep faith, cither 
with their fellow humans or with their craft or job. The 
theme occurs early, but it was one which Kipling never lost 
hold of, and it became subtilized both in feeling and in ex¬ 
pression. Two extracts from Limils and Renewals will per¬ 
haps illustrate the way in which the intuition grew to be 
merged in the sense of life as it comes to men to live it. The 
first is from the stor)' ‘ The Tender Achilles in which a 
brilliant surgeon, strained beyond endurance by having to 
do hurried and second-rate work at the battle front, is saved 
from collapse. He is brought back to an illuminating piece 
of research which he alone can perform. The two friends 
who undertake his cure arc talking, and one of them says : 

. I told him wc were all alike, and the conditions of our job 
hadn’t been human. I said there were limits to the machine. 
Wc were forced to go beyond ’em. and wc ought to be thankful 
to be able to do as much as wc had. Then he wnmg his hands 
and said," To whom much has been given, from the same much 
shall be required”. That .umoyed me. [ hate bookkeeping 
with God ! It’s dam’ insolence, anyhow.’ 

No, there shall be no book-keeping with God ; a man must 
give everything freely, even self, though he may hope that 
God will mve him back himself. Or so St. Paul said in that 
remarkable poem in the same book,' At liis Execution , of 
which the last two stanzas read : 

Since I was overcome 

By that great Light and Word. 
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I have forgot or foregone 
The self men call their own 
(Being nude all things to all men) 

So that I might save some 
At such smaU price, to the Lord, 

As being all things to all men. 

I was made all things to all men, 

But now my course is done— 

And now is my reward— 

Ah, Christ, when I stand at Thy Throne 
With chose I have drawn to the Lord, 
Restore me my self again ! 


Should you ask to what end aU this self-abnegation, the 
answer is not so clear, and it is here that we meet Kipling’s 
mystique In some ways what we might caU his reUgion is 
best exhibited in the story ‘ The Children of the Zodiac ’ 
{Many Inumtions) where he tells us of the need of work or 
love or laughter to cure the fear of death, and of the need to 
despise pam. Beyond this moraUty lies the metaphysic of 
CMstence, and m this respect Kipling is almost whoUy a late 

b Matthew 

^old s. his blood-mysQcism not unlike Meredith’s, his 

Idling that man moves in an indifferent universe an echo of 

^dy s vision It is partly a Hardyan terror in which, as 

he wrote m The Supports ' {Debits and Credits) 

^ turn to 

of business, meals and clothing. 

Builds a bulkhead twixt Despair and the Edge ofN^thing ; 

^d partly a Browning-like sense of the need to work a 
sense expressed m the Envoy to Life's Handicap, tSt 

One instant’s toil to Thee daued 

Stands all Eternity’s offence. 
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of Horadan quiet, you feel that it is not only immense gusto, 
but also terror of the void, that urges him to use his power. 
But then comes the question : To what end is man given 
power ? For what was power vested in the mill-whee) ? 
Surely, as with Weland’s sword {Puck of Peek's Hill), 

It is not given 
For goods or gear 
But for the Thing. 

It is our turn then to ask : What is the Thing ? 

And here it is that we come upon one of the most difficult 
points to determine when thinking about Kipling. • He was 
an artist, we must repeat, not a philosopher, and his attitude 
I towards existence was intuitively felt, and expressed in sym¬ 
bols, perhaps almost unconsciously. The Thing seems to 
1 be a vaguely apprehended ‘ life-process of which we are an 
obscure part : it is something developing, perhaps, in 
Tennyson’s phrase, a sense of ‘ some far-off divine event To 
which the whole creation moves ’. It is this process ofwhich 
man is guardian, and the development of which he must 
serve ; for Kipling was no reactionary conservative. His 
philosophy was one of change, and that is why he welcomed 
all the inventions of his time, was the first man to write 
imaginatively about machinery, motor-cars, wireless, aero¬ 
planes, and to use them with a schoolboy delight. 

Yet it is only in their proper appointed time that these 
things must come. There is more than one story to illus¬ 
trate this theme, the most notable being The Eye of All^ 
in Debits and Credits. There the microscope, discovered m 
the lifetime of Roger Bacon, and so some centunes before 
its time, has to be destroyed. Throughout the ages me 
anonymous premature inventor dies despised and wholly 
confounded ^: and, as the prefatory poem tells us : 

More to be pitied than he arc the wise 
Souls which foresaw the evil of loosing 
Knowledge or Art before dmc. and aborted 
Noble devices and deep-wrought healings. 

Lest offence should arise 
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Heaven delivers on earth the Hour that cannot be thwarted 
Neither advanced ... 

Perhaps this is no more than a recognition of the 6ct that all 
progress is made by small and painful steps, and that only a 
number of happy circumstances brings any matter to 
successful birth. But a deep intuition of progress is superbly 
expressed in the poem that follows the story, one of those 
curious, and usually very successful, ‘ translations ’ of 

Horace Odes that Horace never lived to write. He says_ 

referring to the PoUio eclogue : 

... so Virgil died. 

Aware of change at hand, and prophesied 


Change upon all the Eternal Gods had made 
And on the Gods alike 
Fated as dawn but, as the dawn, delayed 
Till the just hour should strike— 

j So Kipling, feeling the world to be on the verge of vast new 
! change, propheied new world governments, new world 
oudooks, all the time vaguely searching for a new Law. 

There is one farther peculiarity about the process • it 
does not seem to be directed towards the things which man 
strive for, about wluch there is all the clangour, the dust, 
^d the h^t, since all these thbgs are subject to oblivion 

P^ers , which prc&ce one of the Roman Wall storie 
doe more than suggest that we enjoy an illusion of per- 

n^en^ dm is necessary to e^tenee. Men atf L 

blind and as bold ’ as the flowers : 

This season’s daffodil. 

She never hears, 

change, what chance, what chill 
Cut down last year’s : 

But with bold countenance. 

And knowledge small, 

Esrtcms her seven days’ continuance 
To be perpetual. 
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Again m Debits and Credits the Horace Ode called ‘ Survival ’ 
tells us that : 

. . . Of deeds outshining stars. 

No word or voice remains. 

Yet furthest mnes receive 
And to fresh praise restore, 

Merc flutes that breathe at eve. 

Mere seaweed on the shore. 

At the end of the question is asked : ‘ Which greater God 
than all Imposed the amazing doom ’ that makes even gods 
make room for other gods. All our pomps of to-day svill no 
doubt in due course be one vvith Nineveh and Tyre, but the 
smaller things will remam, the smoke of sacrifice, a chosen 
myrtle-wreath, ‘ the smell of the wattle by Lichtenberg , or 
finally, ‘ the unconquerable grass’. 

For across all Kipling’s zest of life, all the satisfaction at 
jman’s moral grandeur in humihc)', and immense interest in 
human achievement, there runs a curious streak of dis¬ 
illusion. Take for example the poem of* The Four Angcb 
in Actions and Reactions, with its symbol of the apple tree as 
man’s happiness. The last stanza reads : 

As Adam was a-working outside of Edcn-Wall 

He used the Earth, he used the Seas, he used the Air and all; 

Till out of black disaster 
He arose to be the master 
Of Earth and Water. Air and Fire, 

But never reached his heart s desire ! 

(The Apple Tree’s cut down !) 

for whatever efforts man may make, all is in hands other than 
his. After all. if desire were indeed taken from him. or he 
attained it, he would no longer act ; and man without action 
is meaningless. And this links up. wc sec. with the ^nsc 
of predestination which a little contradictorily colours 
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Kipling’s intuition of life. At the beginning of Somethin£ 
of Myself he tells us ; 

Looking back in my scvendcih year, it seems to me that every 
card in my working life has been dealt me in such a manner that 
I had but to play it as it came. Therefore ascribing all good 
fortune to Allah the Dispenser of Events, I begin : 

and the note is not absent from the rest of the book. The 
sense of being fated is expressed most pithily here and there 
in poems, notably in * By the hoof of the wild-goat up- 
tossed ’ which precedes the story ‘ To be Filed for Refer¬ 
ence ’ (Plain Tales). He expresses it also through the mouth 
of some of his characters, again most memorably in a poem, 
McAndrew’s Hymn which appeared in The Seven Seas. 


That, then, is the sort of ethos in which he places the men 
and women who in his stories move and dance and laugh 
and suffer so vividly even so extravagantly before us, a?d 
the kind of sense of life which animates his poems. But 
^phng IS by no means aU ofa piece : the Wesleyan parson 
m him IS offset by the man who loves life in aU its forms and 
docs not measure it by any man-made moral yardstick. 
Men are as ^ey are, and who shall judge God ? It is 
ranom too. how in spite of his standards, of having very 
fierce likes ^d dislikes amounting to what some might caU 
>deous prejudices he has a very weak spot in his h^rt for 
the frJurw, the under-dogs, the men whom life has beaten^ 

‘ wilfril-missing ’-for 

here IS alr^dy a nodceablc pity in the early stories We 
member the boy delicately brought up who shot himself 
^usc he took too seriously the hiild Jeproofr ZThirn 
y his senior officer (‘ Thrown Away ’ Plain Tales) ■ and 
m the same book we find ' A Bank feud '.^Ae Si; rfa 
^ promoted to work that was beyond him. This pity 
hich IS perhaps patronage, or anger at unjust waste. hZr 
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develops to a real tenderness as in the moving story of* The 
Gardener ’ m Debits and Credits, wnth its reference to the 
pitying forgiveness of Christ, where the woman visits the 
war grave of the natural son she has always passed off 
successfully as her nephew. 

For Kipling was not overfond of success. If in theory he 
loved order and government a little too much, as it may 
seem to us. he disliked the successful, those who had risen 
to authority-, brgely because the orderers and governments 
that he knew' sacrificed by their half-hearted bungling many 
thousand lives of good decent people. He loathed pre¬ 
sumption. the malignant stupidity exhibited by little gods in 
minor positions, and these are the victims of his most 
boisterously farcical stories. He destroys with laughter the 
petty country' squire, the pompous politician, the evil- 
thinking schoolmaster, the upstart landowner so vastly in¬ 
ferior to the yeoman or peasant he imagines he rules : all are 
shrivelled by his scathing hilarity. He haled all forms of 
snobbery, and he was always on the side of the person who 
had to endure. 

Moreover it is most significant that, as he attained his own 
wisdom, he seemed most to ponder the extent to which the 
human being could endure without collapsing ; or, to put it 
differently, he explored the limits beyond which no renewal 
of the spirit is possible. It is true that he treated the theme in 
the early stories, but there it remains undeveloped. Wc find 
it in * The End of the Passage ’ (Ei/e’s Handicap), die story of 
a man brokai by strain who commits suicide from fear of 
the phantoms he secs : or in the story of the scholar who 
ends up as a bazaar w’astrel ; or later in die tale of the light¬ 
house keeper. * A Disturber of Traffic ’ {Many Inventions), 
who became crazed through loneliness, and whose head 

began to feel streak V from looking at the tides so long . The 

titles of his latest books— Actions and Reactions, Debits and 
Credits, Limits and Renewals—were brilhandy chosen to de¬ 
fine the subject matter of die bulk of the talcs, and rev^ 
Kipling's preoccupations in his later days. With the 
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dtle-subjects of his two last works we are back again in the 
little house at Southsea. Finally, in a poem, ^Hymn of 
the Breaking Strain written in 1935, and to be found in 
the 194^ Defimdve Edition of his verse, he broke out 

The careful text-books measure 
(Let all who build beware) 

The load, the shock, the pressure 
Material can bear. . . . 


But« ui our daily dealing 
With stone and steel, we find 
The Gods have no such feeling 
Of justice toward mankind. 
To no set gauge they make us— 
For no laid course prepare— 
And presendy o’ertakc us 
With loads we cannot bear : 
Too mtreileis to hear. 


But he ended the poem with a note of Stoic pride that men 

m serving the ‘ veiled and secret Power ‘ in spite of being 

broken, because of being broken . . . stand up and build 
anew . ^ 

And since this scc^ to enshrine an old Stoicism, it would 
^ as well here to draw attention to Kipling's modernity. 
Many of the stories m the later boob, for example, hinge 

^lons by revealing their cause, more particularly those 
brought by the war It was at this point of his <fevcI<^L 
ment, mdeed, that his notorious sympathy with men S’ 

Turco r a reaching 

ut CO the realms that are within the mysteri^. Now hi 

ame to rc^ as he had never before done, at what cost to 

the LtsSIn wa^ cp ^td X 

w^h ‘ 
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in 1915 at the Battle of Loos. In tliesc the theme is handletl 
very differently from its earlier treatment in the f^ous if a 
httle sentimental talc ‘ The Brushwood Boy ’ (TAe Days 
IVork). And from now on his favourite, ever recurring 
symbol, is the doctor, the healer—of the sickness of the 
spirit as well as of the body. 


Part II 

TH£ WRITER 
1 

Kipling was a bom writer : his headmaster was aware of 
it, and the poems he wrote at school which his mother 
collected, are further witness. He was richly endowed with 
two of the qualities which made him a superb craftsman : 
the first, an inexhaustible curiosity about things, and how 
events happen ; the second an integrity as to his art, a 
devotion hke a devotion to truth. And besides these he had 
the bom writer’s love of words, an innate skill in dieir use, 
and a pressing desire to do somcdiing wth them. But his 
apprenticeship to the craft came in two newspaper offices in 
India, where he laboured for six and a half vears. Behind 
him he had a happy and cultivated home, in front of him the 
whole kaleidoscopic panorama of an India as it would appeal 
to a boy of seventeen who is, nevertheless, as a newspaper 
man, let into mysteries of how people behave, how coun¬ 
tries are governed, how things arc done. At Simla he ' saw 
and heard the machinery of administration stripped bare . 
It all went to his head a little, because he was a man of im¬ 
mense vitality’—as all creative artists must be—and an almost 
exaggerated sense of humour. Verse and talcs alike came 
abundandy from his pen, but, with considerable reading 
behind him, he knew that craftsmanship was of the first 
importance ; with his father’s precepts and example to help 
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him, he realized that a man’s integrity depends upon his 
loyalty to his task. 

That was always his creed. The god he most worshipped 
among the many gods ofhis pantheon, was the one to whom 
he could say (Envoy to Life's Handicap) 

Who, lest all thoughts of Eden fade, 

Bringst Eden to the craftsman’s brain— 

Godlike to muse o’er his own Trade 
And manlike stand with God again ! 

So as he toiled in the sweltering offices he brooded upon his 
art, working hard, he tells us in Something about Myself for a 
certain ‘ economy of implication He goes on : 

... I made my own experiments in the weights, colours, per- 
nimcs, and attributes of words in relition to other words, either 
read aloud so that they may hold the ear. or, scattered over 
the page, draw the eye. There is no line of my verse or prose 
which has not been mouthed till the tongue has made all 
smoot^ and memory, after many recitals, has mechanically 
slipped the grosser superfluities* 


That reveals where Kipling is chiefly a stylist, in tlic relation 
! of words more th^ in that of paragraphs or scenes. As an 
ex^ple, rather than quote the glorious Upestries of the 
Indian scene in Kim, or any obvious visual triumphs, or the 
CTeaave rc^oon of machinery in ‘ The Devil and the 
Deep Sea {Th Day s lVork), it may be intcresring to quote 
a passage dc^pti vc of sound. It comes in one ofthc comic 
sea-stones Their Lawftil Occasions* {Traffia and Dis- 

Ta to^n^^T sinking to sleep in a bunk 

in a torpedo boat, next the quivering steel wall': 

nuut?Llf ’ impor¬ 

tunate, hdf-caught confidences. It dnimmed taddiv to caArr 

It may be a little reminiscent in the last , A 

P-age of DC Quincey ; bu< then Kiplin|^uVof fc”;;: 
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allusions, some recondite—and the reference serves only to 
counterpoint the passage. In the morning when he goes on 
deck he sees : 

... such waves as I had often watched contemptuously from the 
deck of a ten thousand ton liner. They shouldered our little 
hull sideways and passed, scalloped and splayed out, towards 
the coast, canymg our white w'akc in loops along their hollow 
backs. . . . 

If you too cannot now \Tsuahzc that, words have no meaning, 

or vou have never been to sea. 

0 

Confessedly he could not make plots, construct in the 
' grand way ; but, given his inmirions, and his mastery over 
the word, his short stories carry' a depth of implication 
wliich make them, in liis mature phase, far more than 
anecdotes or clever sidelights, A notable instance is ‘ The 
Strange Ride of Moirowbie Jukes ’ (^Vee IVillie IVitikie) a 
talc in which an extraordinary atmosphere is created, as 
though all humanity were crapped in hfe. R. G. Colling- 
wood, in his book on aesthetics, rightly classified him among 
the magical artists, those who use tlicir art to evoke and 
canali2c emotions : and it was because Kipling was in touch 
with the deepest and most primitive emotions that he was at 
once popular with all except the aesthetes, who murmured. 
■ It’s human (or clever), but is it art?’ What gives him 
universal value is liis insatiable curiosity about ordinary men 
and common things. In die club at Lahore of which he 
became a member at seventeen, he eagerly listened to men 
discussing their workaday jobs ; at Simla he was enthralled 
at sceuig die jobs from a different point of view : while at 
both places he met the idle gossip of social intercourse, and 
realized its boredom and its excitements, its petty bitterness 
and its heroism. In the fort at Lahore he met his dirce 
soldiers, the immortals, Mulvancy, Lcaroyd, and Orthetis ; 
and cvcry-whcrc in India, in the bazaars, on the teemmg 
ro.ads, on the slopes of the Himalayas, and in the Native 
States, he met the incredible diversity of creatures which go 
to make up India. 
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His first stories were published in the OV// atui Military 
Gazette, sliort feuilletons covering a breathtaking variety of 
ground, all very skilful, some admirable, some brash and 
even rather vulgar with the vulgarity of the schoolboy who 
thinks he understands a great deal, and is very ' knowing 
Yet the nionicnC he speaks of any real sorrow or blackness 
(lie himself knew of the deep abyss of suicidal depression 
where a man has to face himself alone) he becomes tlic really 
penetrative writer. The little delicate feelings he would 
have notliing to do with, as being apt to lead to self-pity ; 
but he dealt unashamedly with the primitive emotions of 
mankind, the mystico-rcligious as well as the animal. 

In one sense, making allowance for development and 
ever-increasing depth of sympathy, all Kipling’s stories liave 
much the same qu^ty. His early ones suffer perhaps from I 
too mechanical a structure, too evident a twist—thc defects | V 
rather than the virtues of the Maupassant method. His' 
characterize don however is always beautifully clear in his 
inunature years brilliantly etched in by description, later on 
i^y modelled by the phrases and gestures of the people 
themselves. Apin, the stories are in a sense all ‘ adventure ’ 
stories, in which the reader is at e.Yacdy the right distance 
trom events, cooUy observing them, but not loo coolly, 
identi^ymg Imnsclf, but not too closely, whether in glory or 

^ one or other of the 


^ drepcst sympathies were already exhibited in Im 
SMers Three which appeared on the raUsvay boohtalls in 
India m the Utc eighties. Stories about tlicse characters 

hafr “Pfriraced the position where a man 

h^ to fight out alone battle for his self-respect and Ids 

^d Ind •t®'’' was intent .0 teU the noth abom 

might have killed his nval. The thick lips curled back over 
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the yellow teeth, and the flushed face was not pretty to look 
upon’. Kipling was never of the opinion ^at man was 
wholly prett)’, and on this occasion the three men spoke in 
whispers. ‘ for the stillness of the wood and the desire of 
slaughter lay hcav)- upon tliem Here again he was out of 
sympathy with the hberalism of his day, as is clear from such 
a remark as : 

. . . The raw fact of life is that mankind is just a little lower than 
the angels, and the conventions are based on the fact in order 
that men may become angeb. But if you begin ... by the 
convention that men arc angels they will assuredly bcconx 
bigger beasts than ever. 

Kipling himself to some extent shared the primitive passions 
he described in his soldiers; yet his hatred of Germans on 
account of the first world war is not altogether revengeful 
blood-lust as many suppose. It is to some extent based on 
justice. ‘ There must be a right and wTong to things , one 
of the characters in ‘ A Friend of the Fanuly ’ [Debits uitH 
Credits) remarks : ‘ It can’t all be kiss-an’-make-friends, no 
matter what you do.’ Further, as a lover of ^vay^va^d 
freedom he feared democracy, being convinced that the 
rj'ranny of the many was the worst of all tyraimies. How 
far he was right may be left for the student of the first half of 
this centut^' to decide. 

I 


2 

As wc have seen, Kipling from the very beginning intro¬ 
duced his main themes : but dicy deepened with cxpcncncc. 
It took him some time to var^' his symbob, for although he 
was in India in his youth for less than seven years, and rc- 
itumcd there only for one short visit, for a long time India 
gave him much of his material. In London he published 
his Plain Tales, Life's Handicap, IVee IVillic Winkie, all of 
them mainly about India. In America, after his marriage, 
he published first Many Itwentions, where India occupies 
.only a small space. Then, however, came thc>nf/c Books. 
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And afccr his return to England in 1896, The Day’s Work 
scill contains India ; and then in 1901 he evolved Kitn, that 
imperishable picture, or rather pictures, of India as it was, 
strung on a somewhat flimsy secret-service tale, and bound 
into a unity by the touching story of the love of Kim and the 
Lama. With the exception of Stalky and Co., where he re¬ 
turns to school memories, it is only in his last two volumes of 
stories that there is no tale of India. Yet it was as early as 
the mid-’ninedes that Kipling found a new purpose in his 
writing, which was, not to glorify the British Empire—he 
was always its sternest critic—but to interpret it to the 
English, make them, indeed, aware of its existence, and of 
their responsibilities towards it. Later, especially after the 
death of a much loved daughter, he found ic themes which 
deal with the hidden recesses of man’s being. Then we get 
the psychological and semi-mystic themes, expressed some¬ 
time in fables of the Heavens ; sometimes in stories of 
healing, which touch upon the theme of strain ; sometimes 
m ftn^ul stories such as ‘ They ’ {Traffics and Discoveries). 
In the last tale in his last volume he seems almost to come to a 
final statement of his position. In this story, ‘ Uncoven- 
an^ Merries ’, the Heavenly Powers interfere with earthly 
doings, and towards the end of the tale the passage occurs : 

There! said Satan. ‘ You’ve seen a lull test for Ultimate 

Breaking Strain. 


^ But now ? Gabriel demanded. 

‘ Why do you ask ? ’ 

' Because it was written : *■ Even Evil itself shall pity." ’ 

^pliiig was developing to the end of his life : and in his 

^er years having after the manner of men fought with 

at Ephesus (the reference to t Corintl^lT 

o" one story), he seemed more and more 

wonder what this would advantage him if the dead rise 


had disco^^ after his return to England, Kipling 

S wL rDerh,°7 “P°“ fof 

perpetual voyage of exciting exploration, not 
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only as to the England of his day, but of the enthralling past. 
Tliis led him to the development of liis amazing historical 
faculty' which scholars wonder at. and he produced not only 
the cnchantinclv vivid stories of Puck o' Pook’s Hill and 
Rewards and fairies, but also the Roman and other talcs in 
later books, such as ‘ The Church at Antioch ’ and ‘ The 
Manner of Men’, botli of them in Li/nits and Renewals. 
His tliree final volumes arc extraordinarily rich. All Kip- 
hng’s experience of the w-ay things are done in the world, 
his creative imagination, the maturing of liis own emotions 
as a result of his deep personal experiences, and his practised 
skill in writing, came together to produce an astonishing 
fusion of symbol and material. The romantic element 
wliich runs strongly through all his work, in the earlier 
phases as physical adventure such as we arc superbly given m 
The Man who would be King’ (HVe Id'illie IVinkie), is 
later diverted to the spiritual adventure of ‘ A Madonna of 
the Trenches ’ {Dehiis and Credits) : it develops from the 
schoolboy fun of ‘Judson and the Empire (A/duy Inven¬ 
tions) to the grimmer justiciary of' Sea Constables {Debits 
and Credits), a story about ' neutrals ’ who trade meanly in 
death and betrayal. But his main characters throughout 
have a rich, superabundant humanity, usually articulate. 
He can be simple as in the charming Finances oftlic Gods 
(Life's Handicap), or work with a terriRing complexity as m 
' Unprofessional ’ (Limits and Renewals). 

So far. little has been said about Kipling s comic wnting. 
[Laughter for Kipling was an essential clement of living, ^id 
equal in value with work ; but we may well soinetimcs tcci 
that wdth him the laughter is excessive. Too often do we 
find men cUnging helplessly to each other through laughter . 
too readily do tlicy weep the agonized tears of 
Nevertheless. ‘ Brugglcsmitir (Many Inventions), 

Village that Voted the Earth was Flat’ (A Dwerstty of 
Creatures), ' Aunt Ellen ’ (Limits and Renewals) can be en¬ 
joyed as sheer high farce. They make no pretence to 
realism, and cannot be ' undoctored incidents . c mig i 
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think that Kipling was finding a balance to the horror and 
the void, except that wc know that as a young nian he was 
renowned for healthy mirth ; or seeking release from the 
prison of thought, but that many of the talcs have a moral 


purpose. 

But if the comic stories are the least realistic of all, tlic 
characters, as always, are perfectly clearly set before us ; 
they can be recogniaed, cl^iried, not only as types but as 
individuals, who arc unrealistic only because they are so 
gloriously and expressively wordy. In their way, these 
stories arc as much ‘ adventures ’ as the others, the characters 
in them as mcurably romantic, that is, holding by values that 
are not the ' useful ’ ones in the flat world ot every day. 
They are none the less actual for that. Moreover his sea- 
stories—those which centre round the inimitable Pyecrofr 
—contain more than an clement of criricbm. They are 
Kipling’s revolt against the stuffily moral, the ordinary, 
against the subservience to the code of ‘ things that are not 
done ’ (which are not the same as things outside the Law). 
At the head of the story ‘ Steam Tactics ’ {Traffics and Dis¬ 
coveries) there b a poem ‘ The Necessitarian ’: 

I know not in whose hands are laid 
To empty upon earth 
From unsuspected ambuscade 
The very Urns of Mirth.. .. 
the poem concluding : 


Yet ic may be, on wayside jape. 

The selbame Power bestows 
The selfsame power as went to shape 
Hb Planet or Hb Rose. 


healing. His laughter is abo very infectious, and it is an 
agonmng test of sclfreontrol to read hb ludicrous talcs aloud. 


It will have been noticed that 
lings characteristics, quotations 


to illustrate most of Kip- 
have been taken from 
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poems. This is not the place to make an extensive analysis 
of his verse, but it is time to claim for Kipling the status of a 
good, a ver)’ good, poet, not merely as a hymnologist and 
ballad \vritcr—though, to be sure, to be good at those 
branches proclaims the very good poet—but more 

widely. Yet just as it is difficult to place him as a prose- 
writer in his period, so is it difficult to assess his position as a 
poet; he does not fit easily into any category. We can be 
certain only that he has done in verse what could not be 
done in prose, and in a way that nobody else has done. He 
was a master of versification, and it is clear that he had deeply 
studied the sixteenth and seventeenth century poets. Much 
adinittedlv is jingle ; but he can handle all sorts of forms, 
all sorts of metres ; while his rhythms arc complex and 
inventive, sometimes indeed subtle—points which this 
essay has already perhaps sufficiently made plain. Where 
his rhythms arc obvious and plangent, this is intentional, as 
in ‘ Boots ’, where the tramp of wearied feet marching in 
armv boots is set dully vibrating in our cars. At all events 
he is at home in the heroic couplet, common measure, the 
ballad fonn, the sestina, die English Sapphic, die iambic 
measure or a rollickmg anapa^t, the octosyllabic, or the 
sixteener ; free verse or a version of the iaza rimd, the 
seventeenth century stanza or an imitation of Swinburne ; 
there is even an adaptation of a little-known poem 
Quarles’s S/iep/ierd’s Otadt (1633) ( Song of the Old 
Guard ’ in Traffics and Discoveries) where he turns an anti- 

prclaticalsongintoananti-WarOfficcjibe. In McAnffiew s 

Hymn ’ he uses his notorious and uncamiy knowledge of 
technical matters to illustrate liis sense of prcdcs^ation, 
and of the ‘ appointed time in verse that reminds us ot 
SouthwcU’s Bumins Babe {c. i$ 9 o). Tliis remarkable 
dramatic monologue opens : 

Lord. Tliou hast made diis world below the shadow ofa dream, 

An’, taught by time. I uk’ it so-cxccptin’ always St«m. 

From coupler-flange to spindle-guidc 1 see Thy Hand, O Ood 

Predesdiurion in the stride o‘ yon connccun -rod. 
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John Calvin might ha’ forged the same—ciiorrmous, certain, 
slow— 

Ay, wrought it in the fumace-flimc —my ‘ Institutio.’... 

Later, after commenting on the mean idea of romance held 
by First Class passengers, the old Scots engineer goes on : 

I’m sick of ail their quirks an’ turns—the loves and doves they 
dream— 

Lord, send a nun like Robbie Bums to sing the Song o’ Steam ! 
To match wi’ Scotia’s noblest speech yon orchestra sublime 
Whaurto—uplifted like the Just—the tail-rod marks the dme. 
Tile crank-throws give the double-bass, the feed-pump sobs and 
heaves, 

And now the main eccentrics start their quarrel on the sheaves : 
Her dme, her own appointed rime, the rocking link-head bides. 
Till—hear that note ?—the rod’s return whings glinunerin’ 
through the guides.... 

Here, for the first dme perhaps, machinery is caught up in 
the poedcal use of language. 

It is sometimes said that Kipling’s poetry is the poetry of 
statement, as though it had no overtones, no quality of 
evocation. The ‘ statement ’ is there, certainly, but its 
function is not so simple as the phrase implies. You might 
at first reading think that you arc being given only statement 
or description, but you soon find that die rhythm, the word- 
colour, the pr^ary imagery, is immensely evocative. 
Take one of his last poems, in Limits and Renewals, the 
Song of Seventy Horses ’ : 

Once again the Steamer at Calais—the tackles 
^ing the car-trays on to the quay. Release her ! 

Sign—refill, and let me away with my horses 
(Seventy Thundering Horses !) 

Slow through the traffic, my horses ! It is enough—it is 

mether the ^ 0 at-chsif,g hrick-ficMs by LilU, or her varies 
^lessly ending in ram betweeti beet and tobaao • 

W that mnd we shave by^he brutal North-Easter. 

^^mg the newly dunged Somiuc. 

{Into yottr collars, my horses !) It h enoiigh-it is Frwicc ! 
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ft lietlur tli€ djppleJ Arg^vDie, the chiid-sliadi'ivs padfiiig 
Either horizon with ghosts ; or exquisite, catven 
Vilhges hewn from the cliff, the torrents behind them 
Feeding their nerer-quenched lights. 

(Look to your fooling, my horses !) It is enough—it is France ! 

H hether that gale where Biscay jammed in the comer 
Herds and heads her seas at the Landes, but defeated 
Bellowing smokes along Spain, till the uttermost headlands 
\fake themselves dance in the mist. 

(Breathe—breathe deeply, my horses I) It is enough—it is France ! 

Whether the broke, honey~hued, honey-combed limestone 
Cream under white-hot stut; the rosemary bee-bloom 
Sleepily noisy at noon and, somewhere to Southward, 

Sleepily noisy, the Sea. 

(Yes, it is warm here, my horses !) It is enough—it is France ! 

Whether the Massif in Spring, the multiplied louts 
Hampered by slips or drifts; the gentimis, under 
Turbaned snow, pushing up the heaven of Summa 
Though the stark moors lie black. 

(Neigh through the icicled ttmnels ; 'his enough—it is Frmut! ’) 

If that seems to some tastes too much like ‘ rhetoric that is, 
die conscious use of language, a simpler poem may he 
taken from Sea Warfare (1914-18), ' My Boy Jack ’ : 

' Have you any news of my boy Jack ? ’ 

Not this tide 

■ When d’you think that he’ll conic back ? ’ 

Not with this wind blowing, and this tide 

' Has anyone else had word of him ? ’ 

Not this tide. 

For what is sunk will hardly swim 
Not with this wind blowing, and this tide. . . . 

Certainly he can put metrically what you may if you like 
call a statement, but much of his poetry is sheer incantation 
or charm-writing. Different again are the famous rhe¬ 
torical appcab such as ‘ Recessional that almost ponti- 
fically phrased warning to the British Empire ; and the 
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1914 call, ‘ For all we have and arc Here, as a contrast, 
we might quote a portion of ‘ A Recantation where he 
writes to Lyde of the Music Halls, whose art he had judged 
' o’er blown and over-bold but who was the comfort of 
his son in ie war, the son Kipling lost: the boy had had 
gramophone records of Lyde’s (Marie Lloyd ?) songs, and 
her picture pinned up in his dug-out at the front. When 
the young men came home on leave, they went to the 
music hall, and adored her, making mirth in ‘ Rome ’ : 

‘ therefore Kipling goes on : 

Therefore, I humble, join the hosts. 

Loyal and loud, who bow 
To thee as Queen of Song—and ghosts, 

For I remember how 

Never more rampant rose the Hall 
At thy audacious line 
Than when the news came in horn Gaul 
Thy son had—followed mine. 

But thou didst hide it in thy breast 
And, capering, took the brunt 
Of blaze and blare, and launched the jest 
That swept next week the Front.... 

and he docs homage because she ignored her own feelings, 
and remembered that power bad been given her, not tor 
goods or gear, but for The Thing. It is a moving poem ; 
but—the poetry of sutement ? Yes, if you like. Then so 
arc most of Horace’s poems and Milton’s sonnets. 

Kipling was at once hailed by the wider commonalty of 
English readers, and by, here and there, men who could 
recognize genius when they saw it; but ^e ‘ cultured * as a 
whole have been slow to come to an appreciation of his 
worm In France his popular acceptance may have been 
tor the wong reasons—his ' exoticism ’ for instance, or, 
more Jus^bly, for the charming myths he invented for 
^dren in Just-so 5 /or»«—yet me really great men of 
letters have from the first acknowledged his stature. It was 
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not for nothing that Jaques Pivierc and Alain Fournier 
used to wTitc to each other about him. No one would 
claim that he ranks among the great artists of the first tower¬ 
ing order cither in prose or poctr)*; but he was an intuitive 
as well as a markedly able man, a man of wide and ex¬ 
tremely vivid sympathies for individuals, himself a distinc¬ 
tive individual, and a very great craftsman indeed. He 
could give life to the word. You may not respond to all 
that he has to say, but you cannot ignore him. If he has 
not altered literature, he has at least made a permanent con¬ 
tribution to it, for he releases and nourishes not only the 
mind but the vision which is beyond knowledge ; and he 
often states in memorable words the conmionest and 
deepest feelings of the great mass of mankind, when these 
have got to the stage of being expressible in myth. 
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Reprinted in Afine Otvii People, New York, 1891. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAI L ED. (Ncw York 1890 '. altered and enlarged 
version, 1891.) Fiction. 

There were tw'o American editions of 1890, tlic first with an 
unhappy ending, the second with a liappy one. 

life’s handicap ; Being Stories of Mine Own People (1891). 
Fiction. 

AMERICAN NOTES (with ‘ The Bottle Imp by R. L. Stevenson). 
New York (1891). Essays. 

Reprinted from The Pioneer. 


THE CETY OF DREADFUL NIGHT and Other Places. Allahabad (1801) 
Fiction. 

Stories reprinted from The Pioneer. An earlier editioa of the 
same year was suppressed, as was also a collection (1890) of 

A/j 7 irury Gazette and en- 
tided The City of Dreadful Night and Other Sketches. 

Tm SMITH ADMINISTRATION. Allahabad (1891). Essays. 
Suppressed. 


OF MARQUE. Allahabad (1891). Fiction. 
Suppressed. 

Tm MAui^ : A Story of West and East (1892). Fiction. 

BARRACT-ROOM BALLADS and Other Vcises (1892). Verse. 
includes the poems from Departmental Ditties 1890. 
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M-M'Ty iN\iNTlONS (1S93). FUtion. 

All but four of the stories had previously been published in 
magazines. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK (1894). FUiioii and VcTse. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK (1895). Fictiot] and VcfSC. 

Tlic stories in ilie two Jungle Books had previously been pub¬ 
lished in inagazmes. 

oirr OF INDIA. Things 1 Saw and Failed to Sec, in Certain Days 
and Nights at Jeyporc and Elsewhere. New York {1895). 
Ftciictt. 

Includes Leiiers of Marque, 1891. and The City of Dreadful Night, 
1891. 

THE SEVEN SE.AS (1896). I 'crse. 

Poems collected and reprinted from various sources. 

SOLDIER TALES {1896). FUtion. 

A collection of stories from earlier books. 

(an al.manac OFTtt elve SPORTS FOR 1898, by WiUi.am Nicholson.) 
With Accompanying Rhymes by Rudyard Kipling (1897). 
I ’crse. 

CAPTAINS COLRACEOUS. A Story of the Grand Banks (1897). 
Fictiou. 

THE day's WORK (1898). FiCtiou. 

A collection of stories previously published in magazines. 

A FLEET IN BEING : Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron 
(1898). Essays. 

Reprinted from tlie Moruiug Post. 

STALKY AND CO. (1899). Fiction. 

A collcttion of stories previously published in magazines. 

RECESSIONAL and Other Poems (1899). I ttsc. 

Reprinted from newspapers. 

iflOM SEA TO SEA : Letters of Travel. 2 vols. New York (1899 ; 
London 1900). BelUs-leutcs. . e 

Conuins'Letters of Marque’; ‘American Notes ; Cit^-ot 

Dreadhil Night' ; and ‘ The Smith Adminisiraoon . 

WITH NUMBER THREE, SURGICAL AND MEDICAL, and NEW POEMS. 
Santiago dc Chile (1900). I crse. 

Reprmted from magazines and newspapen. 
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[war's brighter sn>B. The Story of The Friend ’ Newspaper by 
Julian Ralph {1901).] 

Contains contributions by Kipling in prose and verse. 

Th Friaui was published in 1900 during the South African 
War at Bloemfontein under his editorship. 

QM (1901). Fulton. 

RAHWAY REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN. New York (1901). Essoy. 

THE SIN OF WTTCHCRAFr (19O1). 

Reprinted from The Times. 

THE sciENCB OF REBELUON. A Tract foF the Times (1902). Essay. 

JUST-SO STORIES FOR UTiiE CHILDREN (1902). Fiction and Verse. 

All but one of the stories in this collection had previously been 
published in magazines. 

THE FIVE NATIONS (1903). Vetse. 

Largely reprinted from newspapers and periodicals. 

TRAFHCS AND DISCOVERIES (1904). Fiction and Verse. 

A collection of stories previously published in magazines. 

FUCK OF poor’s hhl (1906). Fiction and Verse. 

The stories had previously been published in magazines. 

A tETTER ON A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF THE TEMPEST, with an Epistle tO 
the Reader by E. C. Frost. Providence R.I. (1906). 

Reprinted from the Spectator. 

SPEECH AS CHAIRMAN at the Annual Dinner of the Artists General 
Benevolent Institution on 9 May 1907 (1907). Speech. 

DOCTORS : An Address delivered to the Students of the Medical 
School of the Middlesex Hospital, i October 1908. With a 
Preface by R. Lucas (1908). Speech. 

iroiERS TO THE FAMILY. Notes on a Recent Trip to Canada . 
Toronto (1908). Essays. 

Reprinted from newspapers. 

AB^Tmi^NNEL. Ncw Yotk (1909). Fiaion. 

Repnnted from newspapers. 

ACJONS Atm REACTIONS (1909). Fiction and Verse. 

The stories had previously been published in magazines. 

MWj^s AND FAIRIES (1910). Fiction and Verse. 

^ but one of the stories had previously been published in 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLAND {19I l). 

Ill collaboration with C. R. L. Fletcher. Kipling contributed 
2} poems. 

WHY THE SNOW FALLS AT VERNET. A Legend of St. Satumia. 
Fieiioti (1911). 

Contributed to ' Pages from The Aferry Thought Vemet-Les- 
Bains (1911). 

soN(;s FROM BOOKS (i9ij). Vcfse. 

A collection of verse from earlier books. 

THE NEW ARMY IN TRAINING (19I5). Essays. 

Reprinted from the Doily Mail. 

THE FRINGES OF THE ILEET (1915). EssayS. 

Repnntcd from the Daily Telegraph. 

FRANCE AT WAR (19I5). EssayS. 

Reprinted from the Daily Mail. 

TALFA OF ‘ THE TRADE ' (1916). EssayS. 

Reprinted from The Times. 

SEA WARFARE (1916). EssayS. 

Includes * Fringes of the Fleet ’ ; ‘ Tales of “ The Trade ; 
‘ Destroyers at Jutland ’ ; and ' The Neutral ’—all previously 
pubUshed in newspapers. 

A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES (ipT?)- Fiction and Vcfse. 

Ail but one of the stories had previously been published in 
magarines. 

THE WAR IN THE MOUNTAINS (in Italian). Milan (ipi^*)- 
Reprinted in various English and Foreign nesvspapers. 

[BRITAIN AND THE WAR, by A. ChcvriUon (rp*?)*) 

Preface by Kipling. 

THE EYES OF ASIA. New York (191S). Essays. 

Reprinted from the Saturday Ei'ening Post. 

KiPLiNc's MESSAGE. An Addrcss delivered at Folkestone on 
5 February 1918 (1918). Speech. 

THE YEARS BETWEEN (ipiP)- VefSe. 

Largely reprinted from newspapers and pcriodicab. 

THE GRAVES OF THE FALLEN (l 9 f 9 )- Essay. 

Written for The Imperial War Gr-ives Commission. 

HORACE ; ODFA I. VI. xTit from Book V. Oxford 

Kipling’s contribution to a translation of the Fifth Book, ed. 
A. D. Godlcy. His collaborator was C. Graves. 
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letters OF TRAVEL, 1892-I9I3 (ipio)* EsSOyS. 

Includes ' From Tideway to Tidew-ay ’ (1892) ; ‘ Letters to the 
Family’ (1907): uid ‘Egypt of the Magicians’ (1913), re¬ 
printed from newspapers and periodicals. 

fiNCLAND AND THE ENGLISH. A Spccch at the Festival Dinner of 
the Royal Society of St. George, 1920 (1921). Speech. 

THE FIRST ASSAULT UPON THE SORBONNE. Ncw York (1922). 
Speech. 

A aPUNC ANTHOLOGY. 2 vols (1922). 

Prose and verse selected by R. Kipling. 

THE HUSH GUARDS IN THE GREAT WAR. Compiled and Edited by 
Rudyard Kipling. 2 vob. (1923). 

LAND AND SEA TALES FOR SCOUTS AND GUIDES (1923). Fiction at)d 
Verse. 

All but one of the stories had previously been published in 
newspapen and periodicab. 

INDEPENDENCE. Rectorial Address delivered at Sc. Andrews, 
10 October 1923 (1924). Speech. 

SONGS FOR YOUTH (1924). 

A collection made from earlier books. 

THE SHIPPINC INDUSTRY. Report of a Speech at the Annual 
Dinner of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. 
New York (1923). Speech. 

DBBtTS AND CREDITS (1926). Fiction and Verse. 

The stories had previously been published in magaaincs. 

THE ART OF FICTION. A Speech at the Prescncarion of the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Society of Literature (1926). Speech. 

A BOOK OF WORDS. Sclccrfons ftom Speeches and Addresses 
delivered between 1906 and 1927 (1928). Speeches. 

Reprinted from original separate editions and from newspapers. 

beaunc by THE STARS. Addrcss to the Members of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. New York (1928). 

SONGS FROM THE SEA (1927). Verse. 

Poems reprinted from earlier books. 

THT SERVANT A DOG (1930). FirtiOfl. 

uwn AND R^EWAIA (i 932 ). Ficlton and Verse. 

Reprinted in part from various sources. 

SOUVENIRS OF FRANCE (1933). Essays. 
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SOMETHING OF MYSELF : FOR MY FRIENDS KNOWN AND UNKNOWN 
(i9j6). Aulchiography. 

PACING THE FACTS. A Spccch delivered at the Annual Banquet of 
the Royal Society ofSt. George.6 May 1935 (1936). SpMh. 


Critical and Biographical Studies : 

A KEN OP KIPLING : Being a Biographical Sketch of Rudyard 
Kipling, with an Appreciation and Some Anecdotes, by 
W. M. Clemens (1899). 


THE REUGION OF MR. KiPUNC, by W. B. Parker (1899). 

</A KIPLING NOTE BOOK : Illustrated Anecdotes, Bibliographical and 
Biographical Facts, by M. F. Mansfield. Twelve Monthly 
Nos. New York (February 1899-January 1900). 

Issued in book form as kiplingiana ; Biographical and Biblio¬ 
graphical Notes anent Rudyard Kipling. New York (1900). 

A KIPLING PRIMER, Including Biographical and Critical Chapters, 
an Inde.x to Mr. KipUng‘s Principal Writings, and Biblio¬ 
graphies, by F. L. Knowles (1900). 

✓ RUDYARD KIPLING : A Criticism, by R. Le Galliennc, with a 
Bibbography by John Lane (1900)* 


ETUDES ANGLAiSES. Paris (1901). 

Contains a critique by A. Chevrillon. Sec also, by the same 
author, Nouvellcs Etudes Anglaises, Paris 1910, and Trois Etudes 
de Littaature anglaise, Paris 1921 (Eng. tr. I 923 )- 

RUDYARD KIPLING, by * G. F. Monkshood ’ (William James 
Clarke) and G. Gamble (i 90 i)* 

In English IVrifers of To-Day scries. 

WORD-FORMATION IN KIPLING. With a Summary of each Chapter, 
Biographical Notice of the Author, Critical Remarks on his 
Style. By W. Leeb-Lundberg. Cambridge (1909)- 
A stybsdc philological study. 

RUDYARD KIPLING, his Life and Works. By C. Charles (1911). 

A HANDBOOK TO THE POETRY OF RUDYARD KIPLING, by R. A. 
Durant (1914). 

RUDYARD KIPLING, by J. W. Palmer (19*5)- 

KiPUNc’s INDIA, by A. I. Munson (i9^5)' 

•/ RUDYARD KIPLING : A Critical Study, by C. B. Falls ( 1915 )* 
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SBLBCT BIBLIOGRAPHY At 

/ 

RUDY AW) DPUNG : a Literary Appreciation, by R. T. Hopkins 

(1915)- 

See the same author's Rudyard Kipling : The Story of a Genius, 
1930, Kipling's Sussex, 1921, The Kipling Country, 1924, etc. 

THE LESS FAMILIAR KIPUNC, AND KIPLINCIANA, by ' G. F. Monks- 
^ hood * (W. J. Clarke) (1917 ; third, revised edidon 1936). 

UPUNG. THE STOBY-wwTEB. by W. M. Hart. Berkeley, Cal. 
(1918). 

KIPLING AND HIS SOLDIERS, by P. Braybrookc (1925). 

suDYARD KiPUNC, by M. Brion. Paris {1929). 

KIPLING UNDINDIEN, von H. Marquardt. Breslau (1931). 

RUDYARD KIPLING. Saggio Crioco. Di E. Nazari. Palermo 
(i 93 i)- 

DPLiNc’s WOMEN, by Sir G. MacMunn (1933). 

SCHOOLDAYS WITH KIPLING, by G. C. Bcrcsford (1936). 

RUDYARD KIPLING IN NEW ENGLAND, by H. C. Ricc. Brattlc- 
boro. Vt (1936). 


RUDYARD KIPLING, par A. ChcvriUon. Paris (1936). 

SOMETHING OF RUDYARD KIPLING AND HIS WORKS. With all Index 
to the volumes published by Macmillau & Co. (?1938). 

KiPiiNc, par L. Lemotmier. Paris (1939). 

i/RUDYARD KIPLING: A Study in Literature and Polidcal Ideas, by 
E. B. Shanks (1940). 

A KIPUNC SHWNB, by Sir H. L. L. Detmy. Bunvash. Sussex 
(1940: dih, enlarged edidon, 1946). 

On Kipling's House—Batemans, Burwash, Sussex, now a 
property of the National Trust. 


A raoicB OF KIPIINC'S VERSE, made by T. S. Eliot (i 941). 

Contains an important revaluation by the compiler. 

npuNC AT HOME, by D. Ponton (1942) 

RUDy^ kiplinc: A Summary of His Variety. Kipling Society 

* 4 )no^p empire: The Story of Rudyard Kipling, by N. Braddy 
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RUD^ARD KJPLINC: a Ncw Appreciation, by C. HiJton Brown 

(1945)- 

RUDYARD KJPLING, by R. Cfoft-Cookc (1948). 


A DlCnOSARY OF THE CHARACTERS AND SCENES IN THE STORIES AND 
POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING, 1R86-1911, by W. A. Young 

(1911). 

THE KIPLING jocRNAL. The Kipling Society (1927-29). 

THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGR-APHY, I 93 I-I 940 (l 949 ). 


Messrs. Macmillan publish works by Rudyard Kipling in a 
Library Edition .it 8i. 6d. net each, and a number in a Pocket 
Edition at 6 s. net each. The poem If is issued at is. net on band- 
made paper, and The Irish Guards in the Creai IVar in 2 vols. at 
40J. net. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton publish the Definitive Edition of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Verse in leather binding at 701. net and in cloth 
at 355. net, and Sixty Poetns at +5. 6 d. net. Messrs. Methuen 
publish the following at 7s. 6 d. net each : BarraeU^Room Ballads, 
Departmental Dirtier, The Five Nations. The Years Betu'cen and The 
SevenSeas. They also publish TimityPoermat ir. 6d. net. 


INDEX TO PROSE 


{The title im brackets refers to the volume in which the item appears) 

Aaoss a Continent {From Tideway to Tideway and LeUrrs of Travel) 
Adoration of the Mage, The {Abaft the Funnel) 

Amir’i Homily, The {Life's Handicap) 

Among the Railway Folk (City of Dreadful Night and From Sea to Sea) 
Army of a Dream, The {Traffics and Discoveries) 

Arrcjt of Lieut. GoUghtly, The {Plain Tales) 

As Easy as A.B.C. {A DiVerjiVy of Creatures) 

At Howli Thaoa {In Black and IVhite) 

At the End of the Passage {Life’s Handicap) 

At the Pit’s Mouth {Under the Deodars) 

At Twenty-Two {In Black and IVhite) 

Aunt Ellen {Limits and Renewab) 

Baa, Baa, Bbck Sheep {IVee Willie Winkie) 

Bank Fraud, A {Plain Tales) 

Battle of Rupert Square, The {Uncollected Prose, 1 ) 

Bazaar Obulip, A {From Sea to Sea) 

Beauty Spots {Limits and Renewab) 

Beginnings of the Armadillocs, The {Just-so Stories) 

Below the Mill Dam {Traffics and Discoveries) 

Benebetors, The {Uncollected Prose, If) 

Bertran and Bimi {Life’s Handicap) 

Betrayal of Confidences, The {Abaft the Funnel) 

Beyond the Pale {Plain Tales) 

Big Drunk Draf*, The {Soldiers Three) 

Bisara of Poorec, The {Plain Tales) 

Bitten Neat {Plain Tales) 

Black Jack {Soldiers Three) 

Bold Trentice, The {Land and Sea Tales) 

Bonds of Discipline, The {Traffia and Discoveries) 

Bow Hume Cable-Car, The {Abaft the Funnel) 

‘ Bread upon the Waters ’ {The Days Work) 

Bride’s Progress, The {From Sea to Sea) 

Bridge-Builders. The (T?te Days Work) 

Broken-Link Handicap, The {Plain Tales) 

Bronckhorst Divorce Case, The {Plain Tales) 

Brother Square-Toes {Rewards and Fairies) 
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‘ Brugglesmidi ’ {Maity hwentions) 

Brushwood Boy, The {The Day's IVork) 

Bubbling Well Road {Life's Handicap) 

Bull that Thought, The {Debits and Credits) 

Burgher of the Free Sute, A {UruoJlected Prose, H) 

Burning of the Sarah Sands, The {Land and Sea Tales) 

Butterfly that Stamped. The (Just-so Stories) 

By Word of Mouth {Plain Tales) 

* ' Uncollected Prose ’ ; ‘ Brazilian Sketches ’ and * The War ’ arc 
included in the Sussex Edidou. 

Captains Courageous {Captains Courageous and From Tideway Co 
Tidaoay) 

Capuve, The {Traffi cs and Discoveries) 

Cat that Walked by Himself, The {Jtist^so Stories) 

Centurion of the Thirtieth, A {Puck of Pook s Hill) 

Chautauquaed {Abaft (he Fnnncl) 

Childreti of the Zodiac, The {Many Inventions) 

Church tliat was Antioch, The {Limits and Renewals) 

Cldcs and Spaces {Letters to (he ramily) 

Cldcs and Spaces {Letters of Travel) 

City of DrcadRil Night, The {Life s Handicap) 

City of Dreadful Night, The {From Sea to Sea) 

Claims of Art» The {A Book of li'ords) 

Classics and the Sciences, The {A Book of Words) 

Cold Iron {Reu^ards and Fairies) 

Collar-Wallah and the Poison Stick. The {Uncollected Prose. //) 
Comprehension of Private Copper, The {Traffics and Discovenes) 
Conclusion. A {Letters to the Family and Letters of Travel) 
Conference of the Powers. A {^fany Inventions and Courting of Dinah 
ShadJ) 

Consequences {Plain Tales) 

Conversion of Aurclian McGroggin. The {Plain Tales) 

Conversion of St. Wilfrid. The {Rewards and Fairies) 

Courdng of Dinah Shadd (name title and Life's Handicap and 
Soldier Tales) 
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Cow-Housc Jirga, The (The Smith Admitiistraiion and From Sea to 
Sea) 

Crab that played with the Sea (Jusl-so Stories) 

Ctipid J Arrows (Plain Tales) 

Daughter of the Regiment, The (Plain Tales) 

Dayspring Mishandled (Limits and Renewals) 

Dead Kings (Egypt of the Magicians) 

Deal in Cotton, A (Actions and Reactiorts) 

Death in the Camp, A (Abaft the Funnel) 

Debt, The (Limits and Renooels) 

Destroyers at Jutland ( 5 e<s Warfare) 

Devil and the Deep Sea, The (The Day's Work) 

Displaie of New Heraldry, A (Uncollected Prose, ll) 

District at Play, A (The Smith /Idwimisfrd/ion and From Sea to Sea) 
Disturber of TraflBc, The (Many Inventions) 

Doctor of Medidne, A (Rewards and Fairies) 

Doctor’s Work, A (A Book of Words) 

Dog Hervey, The (A Diversity of Creatures and Collected Dog Stories) 

Dray Wara Yow Dec (hi Black and White) 

Dream of Duncan Parrenness, The (Life's Handicap) 

Drums of the Fore and Aft, The (Wee Willie Winkie and Soldier 
Tales) 

' Dymchurch Flit' (Puck of Pook’s Hill) 

Edge of the Fast, The (From Tidetvay to Tideway and Letters of 
Travel) 

Edge of the Evening, The (A Diversity of Creatures) 

Egypt of the Magicians (Letters of Travel) 

Education of Otis Yeerc, The (Under the Deodars) 

Elephant s Child, The (Jusi-so Stories) 

Enemies to Each Other, The (Debits and Credits) 

Erasnus of the Whanghoa (Abaft the Funnel) 

Error in the Fourth Dimension. An (The Days Work) 

England and the English (A Book of Words) 

English School, An (Land and Sea Tales) 

Enlightauncnts of Pagett, M.P., The (Many Inventions) 

E^lanadon of Mir Baksh, The (The Smith Administration And From 
Ota to 5 fd) 
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£ye ol Allah. The (Debits atid Credits) 

Eyes of Asu, The (Eyes of Asia) 

Face of the Desert. The (Leiiers of Travel) 

Fairy-kist (Limits and Renen'als) 

Fallen Idol, A (Abaft the Funiu l) 

False Dawn (Plain Tales) 

Father of Liphtnuigs (Brazilian Slceiehes) 

Fatima (The Story of the Cadsbys) 

Fiction (.d Book of Words) 

Finances of the Gods. The (Life’s Handicap) 

' Finest Story in the World. The ’ (Many Inventions) 

First Sailor. The (A Book of Words) 

Flag of their Country. The (Stalky and Co.) 

Flight of Fact. A (Dind and Sea Tales) 

Folly Bridge (VneoUeaed Prose, I) 

For One Night Only (Uncollected Prose. I) 

Forfunate Towers, The (Letters to the Family) 

Fortunate Towns, The (Letu rs of Travel) 

France and Bntain (A Book of Words) 

France at War (Twhcc at War) 

Friend of the Family. A (Debits and Credits) 

Fnend’s Friend, A (Plain Tales) 

Friendly Brook (A Diversity of Creatures) 

From Tideway to Tideway (Letters of Travel) 

Fumes of the Heart, The (The Eyes of .-isia) 

(•ardai of Eden, The (The Story of the Gadsbys) 

Gardener, The (Debits and Credits) 

Ciarm—a Hosuge (Actions and Reaeiions) 

(iaic of the Hundred Sorrows, The (Plain Tales) 

(•emini (In Black and White) 

Cieorgic Porgie (Life’s Handicap) 

(ierm Destroyer. A (Plain Tales) 

The Giridih Coal Fields (City ofDreadfhl Night and from Sea to Sea) 
Gloriana (Rewards and Fairies) 

(Jod from the Machine. The (Soldiers Three) 

(ircat Census, The (From Sea to Sea) 

(Jreat Play Hunt. The (Thy Servant a Dog) 
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GriflG.ths—the Safe Man (Abaft the Fumel) 

Growth and Responsibility (A Book of Words) 

Habitation Enforced, An (Actions and Reactions) 

Half a Dozen Pictures (From Tideway to Tideway and Letters of 
Travel) 

Hal’ o’ the Draft (Puck of Book's Hil!) 

Handicap of Letters, The (A Book of Words) 

Hands of Justice, The (Smith Administration and From Sea to Sea) 
Haunted Subalterns (Plain Tales) 

Head of the District, The (Life's Handicap) 

Her Little Responsibility (Abaft the Funnel) 

Her Majesty’s Servant (Jungle Book) 

Hill of Illusion, The (Under the Deodars) 

His Brother’s Keeper (Abaft the Funnel) 

His Chance of Life (Plain Tales) 

His Gift (Land and Sea Tales) 

His Majesty the King (Wee Willie Winkie) 

His Private Honour (Many Inventions) 

His Wedded Wife (Plain Tales) 

History of a Fail, The (Abaft the Fwutef) 

Honours of War, The (A Diversity of Creatures) 

Horse Marines, The (A Diversity of Creatures) 

House Su^eon, The (Actions and Reactions) 

How Fear Came (Second Jungle Book) 

How the Alphabet Nvas Made (Jusi-so Stories) 

How the Camel got his Hump (Just-so Stories) 

How the Fir« Letter was Written (Just-so Stories) 

How the Leopard got his Spots (Just-so Stories) 

How the Rhinoceros got his Skin (Just-so Stories) 

How the Whale got his Throat (Jmt-so 5 reri«) 

Hunting a Miracle (The Smith Administration and From Sea to Sea) 
Imperial Relations (A Book of Words) 

Impressionists. The (Stalky and Co.) 

' In Ambush ’ ( 5 r<jlky and Co.) 

(The City of Dreadful Night and From Sea to 
In BUck and White (In Black and White) 
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In Error {Plain Tales) 

In Flood Time {In B/jrfc anti U liite) 

III Sight of Monadnock {From TiJeway Tidrii'dy) 

In the House of Suddhoo {Plain Tales) 

* In die Interests of tlie Brethren ’ {Debits and Credits) 

In the Matter of a Private {Soldiers Three) 

In the Presence {A Diversity of CreaSnres) 

In the Pride of His Youth {Plain Tales) 

In the Rukh {Many Inventions) 

In die Same Boat {A Diversity of Creatures) 

Incarnation of Krishna Mulvancy, The (Life's Handicap and 5oWier 
Tales) 

Independence {A Book of \l\>rds) 

It ! {Abaft the Funnel) 

Jancites, The {Debits and Credits) 

Jews in Shushan {Life's Handicap) 

Journey Out, The {Brazilian Sketches) 

Judgment of Dungara, The {In Black and IVhite) 

Judson and the Empire {Many Invaitiorts) 

Kaa*s Hunting (The Jungle Bdolr) 

Kidnapped {Plain Tales) 

Killing of Hatim Tai, The {The Smith Adininistration and From Sea to 
Sea) 

King’s Ashes* A {The Smith Administration and From Sea to Sea) 

Knife and the Naked Clulk, The {Rctvards and Fairies) 

Knights of the Joyous Venture {Puck of Pook's Hilt) 

Labour {Letters to the Family) 

Lamentable Comedy of Willow Wood, Tlie {Uncollected Prose, f) 
Lang Men o’ Larut, Tlie {Life's Handicap) 

Last Relief, The {Uncollected Prose. I) 

I^t of the Stories, The {Abaft the FuinreO 
Last Term, The {Stalky and Co.) 

Leaves from a Winter Nt>tc-Book (Utters to the Family and Utters of 
Travel) 

Legs of Sister Ursula, The {Uncollected fVose, U) 

Letter from GoUm Singh. A (The Smith Administration and From 
Sea to Sea) 
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Letters of Marque (From Sro to 5 m) 

Letters on Leave (Abaft the fiimteO 

Lettcn to die Family {Letters of Travel) 

Letting in the Jungle (SeconJ Jungle Book) 

Likes o' Us, The (Abaft the ftiitnel) 

Limitations of Fambd Scrang (Life's Hanilieap) 

Lispeth (Plain Tales) 

Literature (A Book of Words) 

Little Foxes (Actions and Reactions) 

Litdc More Beef, A (Abaft the Fumtel) 

Little Prep, A (Stalky and Co.) 

Little Tobrah (Life’s Handicap) 

Lost Legion, The (Many Inventiotis) 

‘ Love o’ Women ’ (Many Jni/entions) 

Madness of Private Ortheris, The (Plain Tales) 

Madonna of the Trenches, A (Debits and Crcditf and Land and Sea 
Tales) 

Magic Square, The (A Book of Words) 

Maltese Cat, The (TJie Day s Work) 

Man Who Was, The (Life's Handicap and Soldier Tala) 

Man who would be King, The (The Phantom Rickshaw) 

Manner of Men, The (Limits and Renewals) 

Marldake Witches (Rewards and Fairies) 

Mary Kingsley (Uncollected Prose, 11) 

Mark of the Beast, The (Life’s Handicap) 

Mary Postgate (A DiVernVy of Creatures) 

Matter of Fact, A (Many Inventions) 

Menagerie Aboard, A (Abaft the Funnel) 

Mine Sweepen (Sea Warfare) 

Miracle of Punm Bhagat, The (Second Jungle Book) 

Miracle of Sc. Jubanus, The (Limits and Renewab) 

Miss Youghal’s Sais (Plain Tales) 

Moral Rcfomicn, The (Sw/fcy and Co.) - 
Mother Hive, The (Actions and Rcactioiis) 

Moti Guj—Mutineer (Life’s Handicap) 

Mountains and the Pacitic (Utters to the Family) 

Mowgh’s Brothers (The Jungle Book) 
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Mrs. U.idiursc {Traffics and Discoveries) 

Mrs. Hauksbee Sits Out (Afawy Ini'entions) 

Mutiny of the Mavericks. The {Life's Handicap) 

My First Book {UticoIIecicd Prose, 11) 

My Great and Only {Abaft the Funnel) 

My Lord the Elephant (Af<iny Ini'entiotis) 

My 0\>ii True Ghost Story {The Phantom Rickshaw) 

‘ My Son’s Wife ‘ {A Ditxrsiiy of Creatures) 

My Sunday at Home {The Day's Work) 

Nalx")!)! {Life’s Handicap) 

Namgay Doola {Life's Handicap) 

Naval Mutiny. A {Limits and Reneii'als) 

New Brooms {Abaft the Funnel) 

Nc\s Dispensation, The {Abaft the Funnel) 

Newspapers and Democracy {Letters to the Family and Letters of 
Travel) 

Of Those Called {The Phantom Rickshaw) 

Old Men at Pevcnscy (Ptick of Pook's Hill) 

On Exhibition {Abaft the Ftmnel) 

On Greenhow Hill {Life’s Handicap) 

On the City Wall {In Black and White) 

On the Gate : a Tale of’i 6 {Debits and Credits) 

On the Great Wall {Puck of Pook’s Hill) 

On the Strength of a Likeness {Plain Tales) 

One View of the Question (Af«in>- Inventions) 

Only a Subaltern {Under the Deodars) 

On Dry-Cow Fishing as a Fine Art {Uncollected Prose, I) 

On One Side Only {Letters of Travel) 

One Lady at Large {Abaft the Funnel) 

.007 {The Day's Work) 

Opinions of Gunner Bamabus {The Smith Administration and From 
Sea to Sea) 

Other Man. The {Plain Tales) 

Our Indian Troops in France {A Book of Words) 

Our Overseas Men {From Tideway to Tideway and Letters of Travel) 
Outsider, The {Uncollected Prose. IT) 

Parable of Boy Jones, The {Land and Sea Tales) 
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Pissengcfs at Sea {A Book of IVorJs) 

People at Home, A {Letters to the Family and Letters of Travel) 
Phantom Rickshaw, The {The Phantom Rickshaw) 

Pig {Plain Tales) 

Pit that they Digged, The {The Pitartiom Rickshaw) 

Pleasure Cruise, The {Uncolh-ctcii Prose, II) 

Poor Dear Mamina {The Story of the CaJsbys) 

Potted Princess, The {Uncollected Prose, II) 

' Priest in Spite of Himself. A ’ {Rewards and Fairies) 

Private Account, The {Eyes of Asia) 

Private Learoyd’s Story {Soldiers Three) 

' Proofs of Holy Writ ’ {Uncollected Prose, 11) 

Propagation of Knowledge. The {Debits and Credits and Complete 
Stalky) 


Prophet and the Country. The {Debits and Credits) 

Puzzler, The {Actions and Reactions) 

Quiquem {Second Jungle Book and Collected Dog Stories) 

' Quo Fau Vocant ’ {Uncollected Prose, 11) 

Railways and a Two Thousand-Feet Climb {Brazilian Skeuhes) 
Really Good Time, A {Abaft the Funnel) 

Record of Badalia Hcrodsfoot, The {Many Itweniions) 

Red Dog {Second Jungle Book) 

Red Lamp, The {Abaft the Funnel) 

Rcgulus {A DiVt-mry of Creatures and Complete Stalky) 
Reinforcement, A {Uncollected Prose, II) 

Reingcldcr and the German Flag {Life's Hatidicap) 

Rescue of Pluffles, The {Plain Tales) 

Retired Gentleman, A {Eyes of Asia) 

Return of Imray. The {Life's Handicap) 

Return to Civilization, A {A Booh of IVords) 

Return to the East, A {Letters of Travel) 

Riddle of Empire, The {Letters of Travel) 

' Rikki-Tikki-Tavi ’ {The Jungle Book) 

Rio {Brazilian Sketches) 

Wtual of Government, The (4 Bi>oh of Words) 

Road to Qucb«, The {Uuers to the Family and Utters of Travel) 
Rout of the White Hussars, The {Plain Talcs) 
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Sallib’s War, A (TraffiiS auJ Discoveries) 

Sao Paolo and a Coffee Estate {BrnziUati Sketches) 

Satisfaction of a Gentleman, The (Stjiky nnd C^.) 

School Expcncnccs (A Book of IW'rds) 

Science of Rebellion> The {L'ncollcctcd Prose, //) 

Sect and the War, The (.-1 of IVords) 

Sea Constables : a Talc of ’15 (Dcluts ond Credits) 

Sea Dog, A {Collected Do£ Stories) 

Sea Travel {E^YP^ <’/ Afagiciaas and Letters of Travel) 

Sea Warfare (Sea IVarfarc) 

Second-Rate Woman, A {Vttdcr the Deodars) 

Self-Made Man, A (From Sea to Sea) 

Sending of Dana Da, The {ht Black and IVhite) 

Serai Cabal, The {The Stnith Adinhiistratioti and Frotn Sea to Sea) 
Serpent of the Old Nile, A {Diters oj TraivO 
Servants of the Queen {The Jungle Bock) 

Shadow of His Hand, Tlic {Ahaft the Funnel) 

Ship diat Found Herself, The {The Day's IVork) 

Shipping {A Book cf IVords) 

Simple Simon {Rewards and Fair us) 

Sing-Song of Old Mon Kangaroo, The {Just^so Stories) 

Slaves ot the Lamp {Stalky and Co.) 

‘ Slcipiicr ’ late * Thurinda ’ (Abaft the Funnel) 

Smitli Adminiitration, The {self title and from Sea to Sea) 

Smoke of Manila, A (Abaft the Funnel) 

Snake Farm, A {Brazilian Sketches) 

Sohd Mtildoon, The {Soldiers Three) 

Some Aspects of Travel {A Book of iVords) 

Some Eartliquakcs {From Tideway to Tideway and Letters of Travel) 
Son of His Father, The {Land and Sea Tales) 

Soul of a Battalion, The {VneoUeaed Prose, II) 

Spirit of tile Latin, The (A Book of IVords) 

Souvenirs of France {Seinrmrs of France) 

Speech to Canadian Authors {A Book of IVords) 

Spirit of the Nav'>\ The {A Book of IVords) 

Spring Running. The {Second Jungle Book) 

Stalky {Stalky and Co.) 
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Stationery M Book of IVords) 

Steam Tactics {Traffics and Discoveries) 

Story of a Kuig, The {The Smith Administration and From Sea to Sea) 
Story of Muhammad Din, The {Plain Talcs) 

Story of the Gadsbys, The {Story of the Cadsbys and Soldiers Three) 
Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes, The {The Phantom Rickshaiv) 
Supplemental^ Chapter, A {Abaft the Funnel) 

Surgeons and the Soul {A Book of Words) 

’ Surgical and Medical ’ {Uncollected Prose, II) 

Swelling of Jordan, The {The Story of the Cadsbys) 

‘ Swept and Garnished ’ {A Diversity of Creatures) 

Tabu Tale, The {Land and Sea Tales) 

Taking of Lungtungpen, The (Plain Tales and Soldier Tales) 

Talcs of* The Trade ’ (Sm Warfare) 

’Teem ’: A Treasure Hunter {Uncollected Prose, II) 

Tender Achilles, The {Limits and Reneu'als) 

Tents of Kedar, The (The Story of the Cadsbys) 

' Their Lawful Occasions ‘ {Traffics and Discoveries) 

Thesis, A {A Book of Words) 

* They' {Traffics and Discoveries) 

Three and—an Extra {Plain Talcs) 

Three Musketeers, The {Plain Tales) 

Three Young Men: London in a Fog. The {Abaft the Funnel) 
Through the Fire {Life's Handicap) 

Thrown Away {Plain Tales) 

Thy Servant a Dog {Thy Servant a Dog) 

Tie, The {Limits and Rctieivals) 

Tiger—Tiger ! {The Jungle Book) 

TigUth Pdesier {Abaft the Funnel) 

Tina {Second Jungle Book) 

To be Filed for Reference {Plain Tales) 

Toby s Dog {Thy Servant a Dog) 

Tod’s Amendment {Plain Tales) 

Tomb of His Ancestors, The {The Day's Work) 

Toomai of the Elephants {Ue Jungle Book) 

Tour of Inspection, A {A Diversity of Creatures) 

Track of a Lie {Phantom Rickshaw) 
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Treasure ol’ilic Law, The (huh of Hill) 

Tree of Justice. The (Ri irorth on/l Fturies) 

Trees and the Wall. The (A liooh of ll'ords) 

Trooper ot Morse. A {nyos of A>iii) 

Two Forewords {CttcolhctcJ Prt^sc, II) 

Uncovenanted Mercies (LimuV>* tind Raiciouls) 

UndefendesJ Isl.ind. An {A Booh of IVords) 

Under the Deodars {Vudir (ho DooiLjrs) 

Undertakers. The (Sccottil Jungle Booh) 

Unqualified Pilot. An {L.vi(i anJ Sea Tales) 

United Idolators. The {Dehiis and Credits Complete Stalky) 
Unprofessional {Limits and Rencicab) 

Uns.ivoury Interlude. An (Stalky and Co.) 

Up tlic River {lu tters of Trnoel) 

Uses of Reading, The (-4 Booh of IVords) 

Valley of [he Shadow, The (The Story of the Gadshys) 

Values in Life (A Booh of ir*if</.N) 

Vengeance of Lai Hcg. The {The Smith Administrahon and Triiiii Sea 
to Sea) 

Venus AniK^dornini (Plant Tales) 

Verdict of Equals. A {A Book of ll'ords) 

Village Rifle Club, A {l^ncolleeted ProsCy II) 

Village that Voted the Earth was Flat. The (A Diversity of Creatntes) 
Virtue of France, The (,d Booh if H’orJs) 

Vortex, The (-4 Diversity of Creatures) 

Waking from Dreams (.4 Booh of ll\>rds) 

Walking Delegate, A {The Day\< H\>rh) 

Wandering Jew. The (Life's Handicap) 

War and the Schools, The (.4 of lyords) 

War in the Mounuins {The IVar) 

Watches of the Night {Plain Talcs) 

Way that He Took, The (Land and Sea Tales) 

Wayside Comedy, A (Ihtder the Deodars) 

Wee Willie Winkic (HVc irj7/fV H VnLiV) 

Wcland s Sword {Pneh of Pooh's Hill) 

What it Comes To (The S«uV/i and From Sea to Sea) 

White Seal, The {I'hc Jungle Book) 
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Wiiliain d>c Conqueror {The Day's ll'orh) 

Winged Hats. The of Pooh’s Hill) 

Winning the Victoria Cross (Land and Sea Tales) 

‘ Wireless ’ (Traffics and Discoveries) 

Wish House, The (Debits and Credits) 

With Any Ainazcmeiit (The Story of the Gadshys) 

With Number Three (Uncollected Prose, 11) 

With the Main Guard (Soldiers Three) 

With the Night Mail (Hrtioiis and Reactions) 

Without Benefit ot‘ Clergy (Life's Handicap and The Courting of 
Dinah Shadd) 

Woman in his Life, The (Lf»iiVr and Renewals) 

Work in the Future (A Booh of Words) 

World Apart. A (Brazilian Sketches) 

World Without, The (The Story of the Cadsbys) 

Wreck of the Visigoth. The (The Phantom Rickshaw) 

Wresslcy of the Foreign Office (Plain Tales) 

Writing of Yakub Khan, The (T/ie 6'nitr/i Adininisiraiion and From 
Sea to Sf<j) 

Wrong Thing. The (Retvards and Fairies) 

' Yoked with an Unbeliever ’ (Plain Tales) 

Young Men at the Manor (Puck of Pook's Hill) 



1 Thb Supplements to British Book Ntws. which arc muaUy published 
on the last Monday in each month, imy be subscribed for through 
booksellers on a yearly or half-yearly basis. A year’s issues cost 
, 8 j. post free; six months’ cost 9s. post free. Prospectuses are 
avaibble ; and particulars of Supplements already published will be 
found overleaf. Inquiries should be addressed to booksellers, or 
in case of difficulty direct to the Publishers, loncmans, green * 
CO., 6 & 7 Clifford Street, London, W.i. 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS 


A monthly bibliographical journal designed to acquaint the reader 
with the best British books on all subjects, including those published 
in the Commonwealth and Empire. It contains bibliographies of 
specific subjects, and articles of general interest to the bookman. 
Its most important feature is the Book List, compiled by a number 
of sp ecia lists, which occupies the major part of each issue and pro¬ 
vides a critical selection of the most important new books and 
reprints of all kinds, aimoutcd, classified, and indexed. 


zs. per copy (United Kingdom) 

IS. per copy (Overseas) 

Annual subscription 10s. (Overseas) 

Bo^d vol„„,«, fdly indexed, are available aa follow through 
ONCUNS, caEO, n co„ 6 & 7 Clifford Street, London, W . ■ for 
■M 3 ‘nd „44.6s. net each ; for 1945, ^s. 6j. net; for 1946 12^ L 
nn , for 1947, ,jj. „„ . fo, probably lyt. net ’ 


Bridrh Council by the 
Stteet, London, ^r 3 Hanover 



















































































































































































































